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SUMMARY 

The  high  rate  of  economic  activity  and  consumer  demand,  coupled 
with  increases  in  inventories,  have  sustained  consumption  and  output  of 
the  cotton  textile  industry  at  high  levels  in  recent  months.    The  average 
daily  mill  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  January  and  February  was  14  and 
21  percent  higher  than  in  the  same  months  of  1950.    Total  mill  consump- 
tion from  August  1,  1950  to  March  3,  1951  amounted  to  6.3  million  bales, 
25  percent  above  the  same  period  of  the  1949-50  season.    Output  of  textile 
products  in  January  was  slightly  lower  than  in  December  and  also  below  the  _ 
October  peak.    Manufacturers*  sales  of  all  textiles  in  January  increased, 
however,  and  totaled  6  percent  above  December  and  46  percent  above  January 
a  year  ago.    Manufacturers ♦  inventories  of  textile  mill  products  also  rose 
sharply,  about  7  percent  above  Decem.ber  and  53  percent  above  January  1950, 
respectively.    Output  of  cotton  broad  woven  goods  d\iring  1951  was  the 
largest  since  1943,  and  18  percent  above  1949.    Mill  stocks  of  raw  cotton 
increased  during  the  period  when  the  cotton  markets  were  closed  (January  26- 
March  7),  and  on  March  3  were  about  28  percent  larger  than  on  approximately 
the  same  date  last  year. 

The  1950-51  crop  was  about  38  percent  smaller  than  that  of  1949-50. 
Ginnings  during  1950-51  amounted  to  9.9  million  running  bales.  Guide 
acreages  of  28.4  million  acres  for  American  upland  cotton  and  135*000  acres 
for  American-Egyptian  were  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
February  2.    These  guide  acreages  are  intended  to  provide  crops  of  16  million 
bales  of  upland  cotton  and  75,000  bales  of  American-Egyptian  during  the  1951- 
52  season.    The  suggested  acreage  for  American  upland  is  53  percent  above  the 
acreage  planted  last  year,  but  is  only  slightly  larger  than  the  1949  acreage. 

Support  price  programs  for  both  kinds  of  cotton  have  been  announced. 
The  support  price  for  upland  has  been  set  at  a  minimum  of  29.68  cents  per 
pound  for  7/8  inch  cotton  or  90  percent  of  parity  on  August  1,  whichever  is 
higher.    The  price  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  will  be  supported  by  a  purchase 
program  at  an  average  price  of  $1.04  per  pound  for  Grade  2,  1^  inches  in  staple 
length . 
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BECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Economic  Activity  Points  to 
Continued  Strong  Demand 

The  high  level  of  economic  activity  indicates  a  continuing  strong 
demand  for  cotton.    Preliminary  estimates  of  personal  income  payments  in 
January  vere  at  the  annual  rate  of  239.2  "billion  dollars,  1  percent  less 
than  in  December  but  3  percent  above  November.    The  index  of  industrial 
production  (adjusted)  also  increased,  rising  from  217  in  December 
(1935-39  =  100)  to  221  in  January.    This  vas  21  percent  higher  than  a 
year  earlier.    In  January  the  dollar  value  of  department  store  ..sales  vas 
35  percent  above  January  last  year. 

The  index  of  textiles  and  products  output  also  stood  at  a  high  level 
in  December  and  January.    Output  of  textile  products  in  January  was  olightly 
lover  than  tlie  December  level  and  still  tolov  the  October  peaks. 

Manufacturers'  sales  of  textile  mill  products  declined  seasonally  in 

November  and  December,  but  rose  sharply  in  January  and  were  above  last  sea- 
sons level  in  all  three  months.  Sales  of  mill  products  during  these  months 
were : 

November  1,290  million  dollars 

December  1,279  million  dollars 

January  1,35^  million  dollars 

Manufacturers'  invettories  in  January  increased  over  November  and  December 
by  10  and  7  percent,  respectively. 

Mill  Consumption  And 
Stocks  Increase 

The  average  daily  rate  of  mill  consumption  during  January  and  February 
vas  11+  and  21  percent  higher  than  during  the  same  months  of  1950.  Spindle 
activity  vas  also  high  10  and  ih  percent  above  January  and  February  1950. 
Mill  consumption  from  August  1  to  March  3  totaled  6.3  million  bales.  This 
consumption  vas  1.3  million    "bales  or  25  percent  higher  than  consumption 
during  the  same  period  last  season. 

During  the  period  when  the  markets  were  closed  (January  26  to  March  7) 
mill  receipts  of  cotton  apparently  continued  at  about  their  previous  rate. 
By  March  3,  stocks  in  consuming  establishments  were  about  k  percent  larger 
than  they  were  on  February  3.    Mill  stocks  at  the  end  of  February,  were  about 
510  thousand  bales  or  28  percent  larger  than  on  at)proximately  the  same  date 
in  1950. 

Production  of  Broad  Woven  Goods  Up 

Production  of  broad  woven  cotton  goods  (except  tire  fabric)  totaled 
about  9,867  million  linear  yards  in  the  calendar  year  1950.    This  was  18  per- 
cent larger  than  output  during  19^9  and  the  largest  production  since  19^3. 
Output  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  I95O  was  P,639  million  yards,  Ih  percent 
more  than  during  the  same  period  of  19^9. 

Production  of  cotton  tire  cord  and  fabric  was  66  million  pounds  dur- 
ing the  fourth  quarter  of  1950,  almost  2-1/2  times  larger  than  for  the  same 
period  of  19^9.    During  the  calendar  year  1950,  u.oput  totaled  222  million 
nounda.  ^8  percent  above  lQl;Q.  
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G Innings  During  19:;0-:?1  Small 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  total  f innings  from  the  1950-51  crop 
amounted  to  9,c-99,4l7  running  "bales,  including  5.^279  tales  of  American- 
Egyptian  cotton.    This  was  about  123,000  "bales  more  than  the  December  crop  re- 
port,   Thlfl  season's  crop  was  about  38  percent  smaller  than  the  crop  of  19^9- 
50,    The  supply  of  upland  cotton  (ginnlngs  plus  carry-over)  for  the  current 
season  is  16.6  nilllon  bales,  about  22  perx-ent  smaller  than  last  season. 

HhiB  year -3  crop  was  slightly  higher  in  grade  and  lon^rer  in  staple 
length  than  was  the  19^9-^0  crop.    The  grade  index  for  the  1950-51  crop 
stood  at  9k. Q  (Middling,  \^7hite  =  100)  and  the  average  staple  length  was 
32.6  thirty-seconds  inches.  These  measures  for  the  19^+9-50  crop  were  9h.2 
and  32.0  respectively. 

Acreage  Guides  Announced 

On  February  2  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  production 
guides  of  28,^01,000  acres  for  upland  cotton  and  135,000  acres  of  American- 
Egyptian.    The  guide  acreage  for  upland  is  about  2  percent  larger  than  the 
acreage  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  19i^9  (27,714,000  acres)  and  53  percent 
higher  than  in  1950.    The  American -Egyptian  acreage  guide  is  30  percent 
higher  than  the  acreage  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  1950.    The  aoreage  guides 
by  states  are  shown  in  table  6. 

Price  Support 

Support  price  programs  for  both  kinds  of  cotton  have  been  announced. 
The  support  price  for  upland  cotton  has  been  set  at  a  minlmu:a  of  29.68  cents 
per  pound  for  Middling.  'J /Q  inch  cotton  or  90  pQ.rceJiit  of  parity  on  August  1 
(the  maximum  pemiseable  under  law)  which  ever  is  higher.    The  price  of 
American -Egyptian  cotton  will  be  supported  by  a  purchase  program  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.    The  average  purchase  price  for  Grade  No.  '2, 
1-1/2  inches  in  staple  length  will  be  ^l.QU  a  pound.    Appropriate  quality 
and  location  differentials  are  provided  as  shown  in  table  1. 

Export  Allocations 

On  January  17  the  division  of  the  650,000  bales  of  cotton  under  ex- 
port allocation  which  had  not  been  previously  alloted  among  countries  was 
announced.    All  of  the  3,^96,000  bales  under  export  allocation  have  now 
been  assigned  to  specific  countries.    The  breakdown  of  the  export  allo- 
cations is  shown  in  table  5. 

On  March  3,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  that  the  time 
allowed  for  the  issuance  of  export  licenses  covering  interim  allocations 
had  been  extended  one  month.    Export  licenses  covering  allocated  cotton 
must  be  obtained  by  April  30.    The  previous  deadline  was  March  31.  On 
March  l6,  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  announced  that 
25,000  bales  of  linters  or  the  equivalent  in  linters  pulp  was  allocated 
for  export.    This  total  was  divided  aiaong  countries  as  follows; 
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Export  allocations  of  linters  or  equivalent 
cotton  pulp  from  Ifolted  States  1950-51 


Country  ' 

Australia 

:  325 

Belguim 

:  2,000 

Chile 

:  50 

Cuta 

:  2,500 

Denmark 

!  YOO 

France 

:  8,000 

Germany 

!  1,200 

Italy 

:  1,500 

Netherlands 

:  1,000 

Norway 

:  700 

Union  of  South  Africa 

:  500 

United  Kingdom 

:  5,000 

Contingency  Reserve 

:    .  1,525 

Total 

:  25,000 

Production  and  Iterketing  Administration 


This  allocation  covers  exports  of  linters  from  Tferch  l6  to  July  31. 
From  August  1,  1950  through  January  31,  1951,  70,72Y  "bales  of  linters  had 
"been  exported  (table  k). 

Exports  of  cotton  during  December  and  January  were  32  and  hO  per- 
cent smaller  than  for  the  same  months  last  season.    This  vas  due  to  large 
exports  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  season.    From  August  through  Nov 
ember  1950  exports  of  cotton  amounted  to  about  l,h  million  bales,  but  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  19^9  they  cmounted  to  1.2  million  bales,  21  percent 
of  the  19^9-50  total  cotton  exports.    In  view  of  restricted  exports  during 
the  current  season,  the  proportion  exported  during  the  early  months  of  the 
season  vb.b  much  larger  than  the  proportion  exported  during  the  same  months 
of  the  preceding  season.    Exports  during  the  remaining  months  of  this  sea- 
son vill  probably  be  smaller  than  for  the  same  mc«iths  of  1950.  Exports 
from  August  1  through  January  totaled  2,1^9,^+50  bales,  which  was  11  per-  . 
cent  omaller  than  for  the  same  period  last  season  (2,4l^,U85  bales).  Cot- 
ton exports  to  Canada  are  not  under  allocation.    From  August  1  to  Janu- 
ary 31,  20U,55^  bales  of  cotton  wore  exported  to  Canada  as  compared  with 
130,706  "bales  during  the  same  period 'last  season.    About  1,7  million  bales 
of  allocated  cotton  remained  for  export  after  January  31. 

As  of  March  19,  export  licenses  had  been  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  2,885,*^51  bales  of  allocated  cotton.    Of  the  remaining 
610,51+9  bales,  560,i+10  bales  vere  under  allocation  to  Austria,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands  and  Korea,    All  but  10,000  bales  of  the  ex- 
ports for  ■vdiich  linceses  have  not  been  issued  is  to  go  to  ECA  countries 
"vdiich  receive  their  procurement  authorizations  on  a  quarterly  basis,  Ihls 
will  necessitate  some  exports  of  ellocftted  cotton  in  the  latter  part  of 
1950-51  season. 
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Price  Ceilings 

Trading  on  cotton  futures  mrkets  wo.s  suspended  and  spot  markets 
stopped  quoting  prices  when  General  Ceiling  Price  Begulation  1  was  issued 
on  January  26,    The  We^//  York^  Ne;/  Orleans  end  Chicago  futures  markets  and 
the  spot  markets  did  not  jjxote  prices  until  March  8-    Although  the  price 
of  lint  cotton  at  the  farm  level  was  not  fro^en,  the  price  at  all  other 
levels  was  frozen  at  the-  highest  price  that  each  individual  sailer  re- 
ceived during  the  base  period^    Lfecemher  19,  1950  to  January  25,  1951. 
The  highest  average  ten  spot  market  price  for  Middling  I5/16  inch  cotton 
during  this  period  was  the  record  hii^li  of  k^»lk  conts  per  pound  set  on 
January  23*    On  January  26,  the  price  vas  kk,hS)  cents. 

On  March  3,  the  Office  of  Price  Sta'oillzatlon  issued  Ceiling  Price 
Regulation  8  which  established  dollars  and  cents  price  ceilings  on  Aiperi- 
can  upland  cotton  at  all  levels.    This  regulation  makes  General  Celling 
Price  Regulation  1  inoperative  as  far  as  American  upland  cotton  is  con- 
cerned.   The  price  of  Middling  I5/16  inch  spot  cotton  in  Area  1  (western 
counties  of  North  and  South  Carolina)  in  wi'^.ed  or  odd  lots  was  set  at 

cents  per  pound.    This  ceiling  price  was  calculated  by  adding 
0,62  cents  per  pound  to  the  average  10  spot, market  price  for  Middling 
15/16  inch  cotton  on  January  23,  U5cl'+  cents  per  pc.ind.    The  0.62  cents 
Is  the  average  freiglit  differential  from  the  ten  spot  markets,  to  Area  1. 
Quality,  location,  and  even  running  lot  differentials  are  provided. 
Price  ceilings  for  upland  cotton  to  be  exported  were  also  established. 
On  March  7,  Supplementary  Regulation  1  to  Ceiling  Price  Regulation  8 
was  issued.    This  supplement  set  price  ceilings  for  transactions  in  cotton 
futures  at  k^,39  cents  per  pound.    This  pric-j  was  derived  by  taking  the 
ceiling  price  at  Galveston  and  Houston  for  Middling  I5/16  inch  cotton, 
Ui<-,8i|  cents  per  pound,  and  adding  O.55  cent  per  pound  for  the  costs  of 
compressing  and  certificating  cotton  which  is  delivered  against  futures 
contracts c    A  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  cotton  delivered  to  sat- 
isfy futures  cor.tracts  goes  to  these  markets. 

On  March  3  the  futures  markets  resumed  trading  and  all  of  the  ten  spot 
rrrkets  eiicept  I^ftrephis  started  quoting  prices-  On  that  day, the 
average  price  for  Middling  15/16  inch  cotton  on  the  9  spot  markets  which 
were  open  was  reported  at  the  celling  level  of  k^dh  c^nts  per  pound.  The 
price  for  old  crop  futures  contracts  of  March  and  May  I95I  at  New  York 
were  .at  the  ceiling  of  '45.39  cents.    New  crop  futures  prices  were  dis- 
counted from  the  ceiling.    On  March  8  the  December  I95I  and  March  1952 
contracts  were  quoted  at  ^1.85  cents  and  4l,77  cento,  respectively.  On 
March  27  the  May  futures  were  still  quoted  at  the  ceiling,  but  new  crop 
futures  were  below  their  March  8  level,  December,  I95I  and  March  1952 
contracts  were  quoted  at  hOd<^  and  Uo,03  cents  per  pound  respectively. 

Spot  prices  have  remained  at  or  near  their  ceilings  since  March  8. 
On  March  27,  the  ten  spot  average  price  for  Middling  I5/16  Inch  cotton 
was  k'^dk  cents  per  pound. 
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Sales  on  the  ten  spot  markets,  since  the  markets  opened  on  March  8, 
have  been  considerably  smaller  than  in  January,  but  slightly  larger  than 
they  were  in  March  1950.    From  March  8  through  March  23  sales  averaged 
l8,3  thousand  "bales  per  day  as  against  a  daily  rate  of  32.8  thousand- in 
January  and  16,5  thousand  in  March  195^. 

The  average  farm  price  in  mid-January  was  almost  a  cent  per  pound 
higher  than  in  December  and  showed  a  further  half  cent  increase  in  Febru-  ■ 
ary.    In  March  it  was  ii.2a73  cents  per  pound, 0,98 cent  above  February.  The.  r 
farm  price  was  above  parity  in  all  four  months  (125  percent  of  parity  in 
December  and  January,  126  percent  in  February,  emd  127 percent  in  March). 

Price  of  American -Egyptian 
Cotton  Up  Sharply  ,:  ..  • 

The  February  price  of  American-Egj/ptian  cotton  flat  on  gin  yards 
at  Phoenix  and  El  Paso  was  the  higliest  since  records  were  started  in:  19HO. 
The  average  price  fcr  Grade  2,  l--^'  inches  in  staple  length  was  98  cents 
per  pound.    In  August  1950?  the  price  was  53.0^  cents  and  since  that  time 
it  has  risen  steadily,.    The  February  price  was  still  considerably  below 
the  price  of  comparable  qualitiea  of  Kamak,  cotton  in  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

Applications  for  Cotton  ji--.; 
■  Classification  and  Market 
News  Services  Urged 

On  March  5>  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  obtaining  cotton  classification  and  cotton  market  nevfs 
services  under  the  Smith-Doxey  Act  during  the  I95I-52  season.    Submission  ' 
of  applications  by  organized  groups  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
after  planting  and  before  the  goal  dates  of  June  1,  July  1,  and  July  I5 
for  zones  1,  2,  and  3,  respectively.    During  the  I95O-5I  season  about 
5.2  million  bales,  more  than  half  the  crop,  were  classed  under  the  Smity- 
Doxey  Act  by  Eoards  of  Cotton  Classifiers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mill  Margins  ■       .    ■  . 

Mill  margins  (in  cents)  in  January  decreased  slightly  from  their 
December  level  but  were  32  percent  a.bove  January  1950 .    No  data  were  pub- 
lished in  February  since  the  spot  cotton  markets  did  not  quote  prices , 
Although  the  average  price  of  I7  constructions  of  gray  goods  increased 
somewhat  in  January,  the  price  of  the  cotton  used  as  a  raw  material  iu'- 
creased  more.    This  caused  a  slight  decrease  in  the  mill  margins.    The  in- 
dex of  wholesale  prices  of  cotton  goods  continued  to  increase.    In  February 
it  was  1,9  percent  above  January  and  January  was  1.3  percent  above  December. 
December  in  turn,  was  1.9  percent  above  November.    Average  hourly  wages  in 
the  broad  woven  goods  industry  were  the  same  in  January  as  in  DeceDiberi 
In  these  2  months  they  were  10  and  1  percent  above  June  and  November  195^^ 
respectively. 
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Prices  of  Forei^ 
Cotton  Hlfilier 

Prices  of  foreign  cott gib  continued  to  rise  In  January  and  February 
and  some  were  30  percent  or  more  above  December  levels.    The  prices  in 
U.  3.  currency  are  shovn  in  table  2.    It  is  reported  that  the  volume  oi 
sales    at  these  prices  vas  small.    These  are  spot  prices  and  do  not  in- 
clude export  taxes.    Such  taxes  are  maintained  by  the  7  coxmtries  3ho\Ti 
in  table  2,  and  ranged  from  2.17  cents  to  23. 09  cents  per  pound. 

The  price  of  all  foreign  cottons  in  February  were  higher  than  a 
year  ago,  and  the  prices  of  some  more  than  doubled.    The  prices  of  E3ypt- 
ian    Kamak  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  Brazilian  Type  5  at  Sao  Paulo,  and 
Middling  I5/16  inch  at  Torrean,  Mexico  increased  during  this  period  bj' 
about  115,  1^+0  and  I3U  percent,  resoectively .    Of  the  growths  shown  in 
table  5,  only  Type  B  at  Buenos  Aires  and  Jarilla  Fine  at  Bombay  showed 
price  increases  of  less  than  50  percent  over  February  1950,  which  were 
up  about  10  and  2k  percent,  respectively.    These  prices  have  rems-ined 
about  the  same  in  March  with  some  moderate  changes. 

'The  change  in  the  U.  S,  balance  of  payments  points  to  Increased 
purchasing  power  by  other  countries  for  U.  ^.  merchandise.    If  this  trend 
continues  and  if  thfe  prices  of  foreign  cottons  continue  to  be  much  hi^er 
than  the  price  of  U.  S.  cotton,  stronger  export  demand  for  U.  S.  cotton 
may  develop, 

Linter  Prices  Up 

Linter  prices  have  increased  since  December,    Some  grades  reached 
record  highs  in  late  January  and  early  lebruary  and  the  spread  between 
prices  for  felting  and  chemical  grades  tended  to  narrow.    From  February  I3 
through  March  13  the  prices -at  Memphis  were: 

Price 

Grade  (cents  per  pound) 

26.50  -  25.25 
25.00  -  22.00 
21.50  -  19.00 
18.00  -  16.50 
16.25  -  16.00 
16.00  -  16.00 

The  prices  for  grades  3  and  -  were  higher  than  the  previous  recoid 
highs  set  on  ITov ember  21  and  January  30.    The  price  for  Grade  h  was  higiier 
than  the  previous  record  highs  set  on  November  21.    The  price  for  Grade  7 
was  equal  to  the  record  high  set  on  October  31.    The  prices  for  Grades  2 
and  5  were  slightly  lower  than  the  record  high  of  November  21. 
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3 
k 

5 
6 

7 
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Bayon  Capacity 
to  Increase 

According  to  the  Textiles  Economic  Bureau,  rayon  capacity  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  ttck  1,306,000,000  pounds  in  November  19^0,  to 
1,520,000,000  poimds-'ih  thd'fall  of  1952,  an  incraas*  of  about  I6  percent. 
By  tlie  end  of  I95I,  mill  capacity  for  dis solving' voodpulp  in  the  U.  3.  and 
Canada  is  expectad  to  be  about  230,000  short  tons  larger  theui  in  mid-1950. 
The  increased  capacity  will  probably/  provide  sufficient  supplies  for  the 
full  utilisation  of  the  planned  expansion  of  rayon  capacity. 

During  tho  calendar  year  1950,  the  U.  S.  produced  1,259  million 
pounds  of  rayon  yams,  of  which  330  million  pounds  were  produced  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year.    This  is  26.6  and  lU, 9 'percent -larger 
than  the  production  during  the  corresponding  periods  of  19^9  and  the 
largest  output  on  record.    In  October,  Novjsmber  and  December  imports  of 
rayon  yams,  including  slivers,  amounted  to  12.9,  13,3  and  12.0  million 
pounds ,  respectively^ .      "  •  ■  •  •• 

The  production  of  rayon  broad  woven  fabrics  also  hit  an  all  time 
high  in  1950.    According  to  the  Bureau  of  t-he  Census,  2,315  million 
linear  yards  were  produced  during  the  calendar  year,  with  602  million  ■ 
linear  yiards  being  produced  during  the  fourth  quarter.    Th©  previous  • 
high  production  was  set  In  19^+8  when  2,187  million  linear  yards  were 
produced,  •  ' 

Bayon  Prices    ■■.  .I.  v..  '.. 

Bayon  yani  prices  (viscose,  I50  denier)  continued  to  move  upward 
during  December,  advanced  in  January  and  held  steady  In  February.    In  • 
December  they  were  1  cent  and  in  January  and  February  they  weJ?e  2  cents 
a  pound  higher  than  in  November,    "Bayon  Staple  fiber  (viscose,  1-gtienier) 
was  kO  cents  a  pound  in  all  three  months,  an  Increase  of  3  cents  over 
November. 

According  to  the  Southern  Begional  Besearch  Laboratory,  in  December 
1950  and  January  I95I,  the  prieeof  purified  linters- was 'almost  3  times 
the  price  of  standard  viscose -grade  woodpulp; ■ 'In-Decembbr  19^9  and  June 
1950?  prices  of  purified  linters  were  11 -and -87 -percent 'higher  respectively 
than  the  price  of  woodpulp.    From  Juno ■1950- to  January -1951  the  price  of 
purified  linters  increased  95  percent  while -the -price  of -standard  grade 
viscose  woodpulp  increased  only -23 -percent  ,•  -The -prices -of  purified  lin- 
ters  and  standard  viscose  grade  woodpulp  aro  shown  In  table  3-  , 
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Ta"ble  1.  -  Support  price  per  pound  of  American-Igyptian  cotton  "by 
quality  and  location,  19.51  crop 


Staple  Length  and  Location 


Grade 

;  •     -    1-3/?^"       .  : 

•  w/16"     . : 

\-.\l2.^  snd  Longer 

!  .iTizona  ! 
»      and  ; 
\ California: 

Kev;  !'.e::ico: 
and  : 
Texas  : 

Arizona  t 
and  : 
California: 

Hevr  I'.exico: 
and  : 
Texas  : 

Arizona  :H 
and  : 
California: 

evr  Kexico 
and 
Texas 

!  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1 

«     101. ^'S 

101  .OR 

loU.oo 

—  V  ^  %  J\J 

106  OR 

lOf,  .l+p^ 

1-1/2  ' 

X  -1-/1- 

100 -M-R 

100. 

10"^  -20 

10'4-.20 

lOR.'^O 

2 

SS.20 

^^8*60 

101. '^'^^ 

IC  .0^ 

103 ,20 

10U.20 

2-1/2  ! 

93.75 

9^»l!? 

Mo  .cO 

S  5  ,  bO 

100.45 

100,55 

S9.25 

29.65 

9^.25 

95.25 

97.10 

■^7.50 

3-1/2  \ 

23.65 

gu.05  - 

■22.15 

22.55 

51. 50 

91.50 

\  : 

7S..10 

72.50 

30.30 

20.70 

23.65 

2U.05 

U-1/2  \ 

72.50 

72.90 

7^.75 

75.15 

75.25 

76.25 

5  : 

66.90 

67.30 

69.15 

69.55 

71.35 

71.75 

Cotton  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
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Table  U,-  Sxcorts  of  cotton  linter'=',  "b;^  ?rade?.  United  States, 

"by  monthf,  1350-51 


Country            :  Grades           i       Grades  : 

of   -              ;  1-U              :        5  to  7  :    Grand  total 

_     ^destination   inclusive       ?      inclusiYe  :  

:  Bales                   !Sales  Bales 

2  August  

Total   £         3.2^5  2b,S62  JO^Tlf 

Canada  :  2,2G§                        277  2^b 

Japan   .:  1.000                  lO.ShB,  11, 

Union  South  Africa  76  U2  llg 

United  Kingdom  :  6,gSU  6,ggU 

Germany  .:  7,C65  7,Ot9 

Italy   :  1,7^2  .  1,7U2 


:  September  

Total   t  1,325   9.50b  10,831 

Canada   :  SSI                     135  1,126 

Costa  Rica   3  3 

Union  South  Africa  .:  331                      10  3^1 

United  Kingdom  2,U92  2,U92 

Germany  :  ^,6?5  ^,695 

Japan  .3  :  2,17^  2,17^ 


:  Octo'Der  

Total    2.5-S  15. OSS   11 

Canada   2,5-5  150  O'"'? 

United  Kiairdon  :                 "  91?  919 

Gerrnan:^  ^  :  3.501  3*501 

Japan  :  10,513      "  10.513 

Union  South  Africa  ,:  lb  I6 


c  I'loYe^bsr 

Total  ;  1.657                  3.^27  ~  "5.03^ 

Canada  :  1,657                       75  1.732 

Netherlands   :  700  700 

Prance  >  :  1,076  I.076 

Germany  :  522  522 

Japan  ,  :  1,05^  1.05^ 


:  Dece^i'ber  

Total   ;  1.5b:  3.329  4.598 

Canada  :  1,^6  2  lUl  1,603 

Union  South  ^Ifrica  .:  107  107 

rrance  :  1.61d  I.616 

Japan  :  1.572  1,572 


:    January  1^5J:  

Total  2,04h  75  2,119 

Canada  :  2,0^1  75  £,ll6 

Costa  F-ica  J  3  3 

« 

Cumulative  total  12,U2c  5g.29g  70.727 


Compiled  from  report?  of  the  j^ureau  of  the  Census, 
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Ta'ble  5,-  Cotton  export  allocations  and  actual  exports  to 
sr;ecified  countries,  August  1050-oanuary  1951 


Country  ; 

.  Allocation 

TLicei.3es  iss^^ed:-^^^.^^;. 

•        througa       :  .^.^3^33^ 

2i:arch  15,  1951  : 

Vo*  Actvial  exnoTts 
' Augus  t— J  acuary 

;  Bales 

Bales 

Austria  ' 

I  57.000 

13.612 

Eelgiui[v-»LuxeribouTg  < 

70.000 

70  nnn 

0 

w 

U6,U59 

—  ^  .ill  '-  •  i  £W 

i          22  000 

6  272 

11,3UH 

I  Ull.COO 

ivy , 0  f  u 

223,332 

federal  Re"nubH.e  of  ' 

G-emaiiy 

:  U79,000 

f^Q  ^2U 

21UJ70 

w  A  ^  ^  W  W 

!  3,000 

l,UcU 

T  OPn 

7S6 

Ireland  ! 

:  U,C00 

li  ono 

0 

2.593 

I  talv— '^•^ieste  ' 

I  523,000 

PfiU  1  f^A 

159, 92U 

I        ikl  000 

PC    T  CO 

65.521 

',         20,  "^00 

10,291 

^           A     W  ^At—  * 

r  2,000 

n 
u 

p  nno 

S-^pin  ! 

!          U9 , COO 

\j 

32.271 

:         2o  000 

PR  pop; 

PQf^ 

28.575 

SiHtzerland  ! 

:         IS , 000 

n 

18,021 

United  Singdoa  ' 

I  265,000 

J- J-? 

233 .426 

Yugoslavia  ! 

i  22,000 

ID,  i 

2/  659 

Boli'^ia  : 

3  s  000 

pro 

0 

1.5^1 

Chile  ! 

U2,G00 

lip  iOro 

r» 
\j 

9.633 

Colo'n'bia  ! 

I  50,000 

f^o  000 

J  \J  fa  w  V-/ w 

0 

w 

26.903 

Cuba 

23,000 

2^,  000 

0 

13, 88U 

Jamaica 

!  2. ,000 

2  COO 

0 

w 

200 

Urusuav  l 

2, 'coo 

2  000 

t—  *  w  w  w 

0 

Venezuela  ! 

10,000 

X w  9  WW  w 

n 

w 

5.528 

Burma  ! 

1,000 

1,000 

0 

1,000 

Formosa  (Taiwan)  5 

34,000 

15,811 

lU  18Q 

8,645 

French  India  ' 

2,000 

P  000 

0 

3/ 

French  Indo--China  ! 

18,000 

» .  ✓  o 

1;  06U 

•T  y  WW^ 

3/  5.7d5 

French  ITorth  Africa 

7,000 

5^  800 

^  ^  w  w  w 

1  200 

X  y  t- WW 

2,360 

India  ' 

200,000 

200  COO 

W W  W  g  WWW 

0 

w 

69.289 

Indonesia  ! 

t  lU,000 

12 

5.000 

Israel  " 

I  7,000 

7  000 

w 

2,705 

Japctn  ! 

!  263,000 

863,000 

0 

585,584 

Korea  ! 

;  58,000 

14,0Uo 

^3,95^ 

13.443 

Philipriines,  Rer-ulDlic  of' 

12,000 

11,210 

7^0 

^.467 

Thailand 

:  2,000 

too 

l.Ubo 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

15,000 

10,586 

U,UiU 

3.521 

Other  countrie? 

5»coo 

2,207 

2.793 

 1o*^l_  • 

.  3,^96,000 

2. 885^51 

610.5^9 

5/  1,821.102 

Office  of  International  ' 

rrade  and  the 

Bureau  of  the 

Census. 

1/  Preliriinary,    2j  Over  22,000  hales  have  heen  en:-orted  to  '-usosla-^ia,  hut  are  not 
chargeaole  to  this  countr;."-*  s  allocc.tion«    2/  ^"^-^  fissure  t^iven  for  Trench  India  and 
Indo-China  in  Department  of  Commerce  e:qDort  statisticso    4/  i^ot  estimated, 
^{  Total  of  listed  countries,    Sxr>ort3  to  all  countries  for  the  6-month  period  vera 
2,149,450  hales. 
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Table  g*^  .Axireaf^e  gnlides  for  cotton  for  1951,  coapared 
with  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1»  I9U9  and  15'50 


In  cultivation  July-  1 


1950 


1 ,  uuu 

1 ,  UUU 

1,000 

sere  3 

acres 

acres 

upland,  t-otton 

•• 

T     ff  OC 

1,3?1 

>             111  p 

Ob 

A  ^*l^a^  «^  ^ 

ATsansas  ! 

0  CCA 
2,550 

1.72s 

58£i,5 

X  xorica  < 

50 

51 

7  0 

UOVjif^ia  a 

i,M-5J 

l.OfU 

i,U5L! 

"7CK 
725 

Mississi-DT>i  : 

2,750 

2,859  

2,0g9  . 

llissouri  ; 

650 

^33 

New  liexico-          •  ' 

:  •  335 

322 

162 

North  Carolina  ; 

!  575 

S69 

591 

Olclahoma  ! 

T  c 

li!?50 

T     7  1 1 1 1 

1,^44 

995 

boutii  Oc.ro  ilJfva.  ! 

i.«^5:). 

ooC 
ooD 

1     ^  Irt   I'l            ^  A 

i.  c  niie  s  s  s  s 

{'liC 

f^T7 

Texas  ! 

:        11 , 600 

lO.PSS 

7.010 

Virginia 

:  30 

33 

23 

Others  1/    ■  : 

:  21 

20 

1^.0 

United  States 

2S,U01 

.        .  27.7li| 

IS. 550.5 

imerican-ilpyptian  CottQ.n 

Arizona 

i  55 

2.6  ■ 

U2.0 

Tezas 

 2.0   

..  ..  U3.0 

New  iiertico 

1.0 

13.0 

California^ 

t  ■      ♦  '1 

• .     '  0 

0*5 

Total 

\  135 

5.S 

103.5 

Guides  for  1951  from  reports  of  Production  and  ilarketing  Administration, 
1/  Includes  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentuckj  and  Nerada. 
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